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see that the orders of the central government were carried
out. The use of traditional governments in this way was of
great value. It meant that new policy was enforced in
familiar ways, and that it was more readily accepted for
that reason.
However, there were many cases where existing tribal
organization was not used. In parts of West Africa, and
over wide areas of East Africa, tribal units were small, and
had no developed system of law or taxation which could
easily be adapted to the needs of the administration. Some-
times it was hard to find any person or group of persons
who were unmistakably in authority over the rest. In
other cases, where a suitable form of government existed,
its authority had been weakened in the process of Partition,
or the chiefs were not considered reliable enough to be used
as agents of the central government. For such conditions
a more direct form of government was established, and
headmen or 'warrant' chiefs were appointed. Many of
them were selected from chiefly families, but as govern-
ment headmen they \vere in no sense exercising traditional
powers through native institutions. They were chosen
purely and simply as suitable individuals to be entrusted
with limited powers as government agents, and the areas
over which they were given authority did not necessarily
coincide with tribal boundaries. Government intention in
appointing them is well defined in the Nyasaland District
Administration (Native) Ordinance of 1912. It hoped that
they would
. , . supply a salutary measure of discipline and control in
village life to replace the old system of tribal rule by chiefs, which has
fallen into decay with the evolution of native life and the pas-
sage of time. *
During the present century the part played by Africans
in the work of local administration has grown and fex-
panded under both of the systems briefly described above.
1 Quoted in Hailey, p. 463. The italics are mine.